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PSYCHOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. 





EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN FRANCE. ALFRED 
MNEs s hininca wd <cdetee basse wenn hvane ean No. 74 

DREAM, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. DR. GEORGE 
PRD. .bcudchadospndesdsennt Nos. 74 and 75. 


Bopy AND MIND; OR THE DaTa oF Mora PuysIoL- 
ocy. Ferxix L. Oswatp, M. D....Nos. 72, 75, 78. 
M. Brnet’s entertaining sketch of the state of Experimental 
sychology in France is the only direct and convenient source 
from which the reader can obtain a comprehensive idea of the con- 
tributions the author's country is making to this branch of mental 
science. The work of psychologists in France is distinguished by 
its almost exclusive bearing upon the pathological phases of psy- 
chological phenomena. The greatest successes of MM. Ribot, 
Richet, Charcot, and others, have been in treating the diseases of 
the mind. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
SENSATION AND Memory. EDITOR..............-» No. 74. 
CoGniTION, KNOWLEDGE, AND TRUTH. EpiTor......No. 76. 
MonIsM AS THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE OF CoGNITION. .No. 78. 
In the two first discussions, the conditions and processes by which 
we start from the bare excitations of the sensory world and attain 
to knowledge, are unfolded. Sensation is the primal condition of 
all knowledge; the products of sensation are preserved and trans- 
mitted as psychological forms; the psychological law of this reten- 
tive power is memory, from which source are evolved the different 
branches and varied forms of human thought. 

The last essay of this series shows that the constitution of the 
human mind naturally predisposes man for Monism. The unitary 
conception which the intellect seeks to formulate respecting all 
things brought within its range, is the inward proof offered to us 
of the correctness of the monistic philosophy. Monism is thus a 
subjective principle, informing us how to unify knowledge and 
make it potent. J 

Axioms THE Basis oF MATHEMATICS. Dr. EpwarpD 
NN 5 6nke dcba 956050 ds 4enesne he ensed No. 76. 
Tue OLD AND THE NEw Matuematics. Epitor.No. 77- 
A FLaw IN THE FOUNDATION OF GEOMETRY. 
HERMANN GRASSMANN ..........0eese0088 No. 77. 

In No. 76, Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, takes excep- 
tion to an editorial thesis that ‘‘mathematics is unfortunately con- 
structed on axioms.” To Dr. Brooks no other way of construction 
is possible. There exist ‘‘ first truths or axioms which the mind 
has power to cognize," which are incapable of proof, and which 
every system, even though nominally rejecting them, nevertheless 
tacitly employs. The editorial answer to Dr. Brooks, in No. 77, 
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is based upon the principles unfolded in the series of disquisitions 
on ‘‘ Form and Formal Thought,” in Nos. 64, 66, 67, and 69. Ax- 
ioms so called, ave the vesu/t of reasoning, and not the basis of it; 
the laws of formal thought determine the correctness and necessity 
of a proposition; conformity, in every instance, with these laws 
alone makes a truth universal. The relations of actual, material 
space have thus universally coincided with the laws of a formal 
system of third degree, and hence the rigidity and finality of those 
relations. In the same number, a translation from Hermann 
Grassmann's ‘‘ Theory of Extension” is presented; it contains the 
fundamental points of departure of the new geometry from the ald. 
No English version of this epoch-making work exists. The discus- 
sion will greatly interest those who have given their attention to 
the philosophy of mathematics. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


Henry GEORGE AND LAND TAXATION. WHEEL- 


MakinG Breap DEar. 
WHEELBARROW opposes Mr. Henry George and the doctrine of 
Land Taxation with proper regard for the truth contained in the 
distinguished economist’s theories. Objection is mainly taken to 
the universal curative power that the advocates of Land Taxa- 
tion claim for their remedy. In man's obedience to moral laws 
Wheelbarrow finds the only magic wherewith to change the face of 
society. 

Much criticism has been elicited by the bare mention of Mr. 
George's economical doctrines—indubitable testimony of their pop- 
ularity and strength. Letters have appeared in No. 79 and others 
will fillow. 

‘Symptoms of Social Degeneracy,” Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
finds to be not unfrequent even in American civilization. We are 
prone to emphasize the survivals of. barbaric institutions in effete 
Europe, while overlooking the excresences of our own body politic. 
Lynch-Law, literary piracy, corruption in administrative circles, 
are signs of the decay of an ethical system and the theology that 
protects it. Worst of all, these evils are not unaccompanied with 
attempts at palliation. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 
THE STupy OF SANSKRIT. H. OLDENBERG..... No. 79. 
WILLiaM R. 


tN PO eer Tree rr rrr rrr rr rs No. 79. 


ASPECTS, CHRISTIAN AND HuMAN, 


Tue study of Sanskrit, upon which a series of articles com- 
mences with No 79, is a department of historical research com- 
paratively new. Prof. Oldenberg, one of the most eminent San- 
skrit scholars of the present day, tells us in popular language the 
story of the origin, growth, and present state of Sanskrit research. 
This department of philological and historical inquiry has done 
more than any other towards the true interpretation of the early 
history, civilization, and religion of the Aryan peoples. Within 
less than a century results have been attained, of which former 
generations would not have presumed to think. The articles have 
been translated from the German. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Aspects, Christian and Human,” Mr. W. 
R. Thayer maintains in lucid and earnest language that the in- 
fluences and forces to which the great changes wrought in modern 
society must be attributed, have not proceeded from sources es- 
sentially Christian. These advances are distinctly secular and hu- 
man in character. ‘‘ Not the preacher, but the poet: not the poli- 
tician, but the untrammelled agitator, men whose tongues were 
free, and whose hearts were fearless, have been the heralds and 
champions of better things.” 
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THE DILEMMA OF A DOUBLE ALLEGIANCE. 


THE SAMOA QUESTION FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. 
BY GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 

EIGHT years ago, when Mr. Blaine became Secre- 
tary of State, Col. Ingersoll in an effervescence of loy- 
alty to the “plumed knight,” said, “« Now we shall have 
more of the Eagle in our foreign politics, and less of 
the Owl.” The contrast was impressive, and the ex- 
tremes thus figuratively shown described the situation. 

Again is Mr. Blaine the minister for Foreign af- 
fairs, and the old comparison is revived. The Owl re- 
tires, and the Eagle towers in his former pride of place. 
It may not be certain which is the more valuable bird 
in the qualities of intellect and wisdom, but there can 
be no doubt that the Eagle is most popular. For all 
that, should Nature form a ministry in a republic of 
birds, the Eagle might be Secretary of War, but the 
Owl would be Secretary of State. 

The American air throbs with electric passion, as 
when the “long roll” is beaten on drums. Our politics 
is highly seasoned with saltpetre. The old war-spirit 
that must have battle-food once in a generation, is 
hungry again. The most popular man is the aggres- 
sive man; the loud and arrogant preacher of the in- 
verted and perverted gospel, “strife on earth, ill-will 
to men.” 

The Indian savage who votes for peace stands dis- 
honored in his tribe; he is called a squaw. Our Chris- 
tian men, although absolutely secure from hostile tribes 
of other Christian men, shiver at the nickname like the 
savage. A statesman in the American Congress, re- 
cently said that a foreign war was desirable in order to 
unite the “two sections” of our own people in the 
bonds of peace. His colleague echoed the sentiment, 
and there were no statesmen in the capitol brave 
enough to rebuke it. They feared the nickname. All 
joined in the Satanic benediction, “ Blessed is the war- 
maker, for he shall inherit contracts and gold. He 
shall set brother against brother, and lay taxes upon 
generations yet unborn; 


‘His pride and hate shall make this green earth red, 
And wives and children speak his name with dread.’ " 


It is charged by doleful soothsayers that the Amer- 
ican Republic is falling apart, because of its inherent 
moral weakness; and: members of the American Con- 
gress plead guilty to the charge. Shall this plea re- 








corded inside the capitol be confessed by the people 
outside? Shall it go forth to the envious world that 
this enlightened government must perish by reason of 
its righteousness, and that the “two sections” of it 
cannot live in domestic peace unless engaged in for- 
eign war? If that is true, we ought to celebrate the 
centennial of the constitution not in gladness but in 
sorrow. 

A nation with an appetite for war can easily find 
reasons for a fight. At this moment we are lucky as 
the ass between two bundles of hay, and like him we 
know not which to enjoy. We are blessed with two 
quarrels, one with England about Canada, and another 
with Germany about Samoa. Either can be inflated 
into a big enough pretext for war. Shall we fight 
England or Germany? 

The inaugural message talks at Germany. It says 
nothing about the codfish dispute with England, but 
significantly hints that our “coaling stations” must be 
preserved. The importance of our “coaling station ’ 
at Samoa, was pointed out by the consul in his infor- 
mation that we have no coal at Samoa, never had any 
coal there, and need none there. “No matter,” said 
the Department, “send some coal there. Let it not 
be said that the absence of a few bushels of coal at 
Samoa furnished a pretext for peace.”’ 

The coal is on the way to Samoa. 

The very hint of war with Germany or England 
brings a novel question into American debate. It pre- 
sents to the Germans and the English who are citizens 
of the United States the dilemma of double allegiance. 
What is the ethics of patriotism that must guide them 
in case of actual war? How shall they apportion their 
allegiance between the land of their fathers and the 
land of their children? This is a question almost ap- 
palling in its pressure upon the conscience of any for- 
eign born American citizen who is truly loyal and 
patriotic, and who desires to do his duty, whatever it 
may be. 

When the challenge of Bismarck first appeared, if 
it was a challenge, as some eagle-minded people claim 
it was, a reporter in Chicago interviewed several Ger- 
mans of that city, to ascertain what attitude the Ger- 
mans in America would assume in case of war. The 
information he said he got was that they would rush 
eagerly to the army and navy to fight against the 
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fatherland. Those reported answers must be looked 
at with suspicion. No man is anxious to fight against 
his fatherland, and least of all a German or an Eng- 
lishman. Nor would the Americans require such a 
sacrifice, €xcept in an extremity that can never come. 

A German may renounce his political allegiance to 
Germany, but his natural allegiance of love and ven- 
eration for the fatherland he will never cast away. He 
could not do so if he would, and retain the respect of 
the American people; for magnanimity and love of 
country are conspicuous traits in the American char- 
acter. What then is his duty in the contingency sup- 
posed? 

His oath of allegiance to the United States is de- 
cisive as to the political status of every naturalized 
foreigner here. His political duty is to the land of his 
adoption, but he is not therefore compelled to re- 
nounce his natural reverence for the land where he 
was born. The Americans would never ask a German 
to fight against Germany, unless a German army were 
actually landed on our soil, an impossible contingency, 
for no foreign army could land in any part of the 
United States and advance ten miles without being 
captured or destroyed. To require a man to fight 
against his father and his mother would make still 
more hideous the monstrous anomaly that war pre- 
sents in Christendom to-day. 

Next to the Americans the Germans are the largest 
constituent element of the American Republic. The 
Britons and Canadians come next in contribution of 
numbers to the nation. Neither of these classes can 
think of the possibility of war between their birth-land 
and their adopted land without feelings of grief and 
pain. To them such a war could have no, victories 
and no joy. Whichever side might win a battle they 
must mourn, either for the defeat of their fellow citi- 
zens, or their fellow countrymen. In any event their 
tears must flow. 

The issues involved in the dispute with England 
about Canada, and with Germany about Samoa, can- 
not be whipped into an inflammation that will justify 
an act of war on eithet side. They are scarcely above 
the jurisdiction of a police court. The decision of an 
ordinary justice of the peace upon their merits would 
be happier in the end than any decision of guns can 
possibly be. Let arbitration settle them. 

In a contest for material prosperity between his 
native land and his adopted land, the patriotic sympa- 
thies of a foreign born citizen will incline to the land 
of his adoption, but his merely sentimental or emo- 
tional patriotism will incline to the land of his birth. 
We cannot change this until we can alter the spiritual 
nature of men. There are ten thousand strings that 
unite a man to all his ancestors; there are none that 
unite him to his posterity. For these reasons his 








prejudices make it very difficult for him to believe that 
in any international dispute his native land can pos- 
sibly be in the wrong. 

It may be useless to moralize in the face of expe- 
rience. Whether just or unjust, wise or unwise, an 
aggressive policy will be popular. It is in harmony 
with the traditions, the practice, and the ambition of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. That it tends to war does not 
weaken it, for the Americans have a dangerous talent 
there. The owl policy may be dull and lack the stim- 
ulant of blood, but after all, the true mission of this 
country is to promote friendship and good will among 
nations, the advancement of art, science, industry, and 
good morals. Her lasting glory will consist in the 
victories of peace. 

Although we hope for peace we are compelled to 
recognize the passions of men, the qualities of races, 
and the political forces that control the world. We see 
in what are called the Anglo-Saxon races a conquer- 
ing element pressing steadily forward to universal 
empire. Their march appears to be resistless. Start- 
ing from the low lands of Germany, a little more than 
a thousand years ago, they have already conquered 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
India, and the islands of the sea. It may be that their 
fighting habit has become an instinct that must be 
gratified. 

Although Europe is an armed camp, the martial 
feeling there is not so strong as here. Most of the 
soldiers there are unwilling conscripts, drafted men; 
here all of them are volunteers chafing in war har- 
ness without war. The military passion rages here 
like a moral scarlet fever. The political surgeons 
invoke the warrior’s lancet, they say, “we must let 
blood.” Meanwhile, war memories are kept alive by 
a thousand agencies, and chivalrous battle deeds are 
set before our youths for emulation. The inflamma- 
tion is continually fed. Unless it can be allayeda 
fiery eruption must make an outlet for the pent up 
valor and the patriotic phrensy of our sons. 

In the statesmanship of party a low standard of 
political ethics may co-exist with a high standard of 
political sagacity. Party leaders, when in office, never 
oppose a war sentiment predominant in the people. 
They hive it, for the honey in it, with much clangor 
of tin pans, as the farmer hives bees. 

There is great swarming of military bees just now, 
and their hum has a trumpet sound, like the cavalry- 
call to charge. There are regimental, brigade, and di- 
vision re-unions; gatherings of Grand Armies of the 
Republic, sham battles, and much flattery of warriors 
from pulpit, press, and stump. Then we have mili- 
tary schools, where children are dressed in soldier 
clothes, armed with baby swords and ranked and filed 
as Captains, Corporals, and Privates. Above them 











again we have militia and independent companies 
armed and uniformed. These “hold their manhood 
cheap” when they march in Fourth of July proces- 
sions with veterans who have actually fought in war. 
Must they fret away their bravery at county fairs, in 
harmless dress parades? They are as ready as their 
fathers were to “ prove their mettle true.” 

The duty of men embarrassed by the ties of a 
double allegiance is to stand bravely by the republic 
whatever comes, but they ought to unite their moral 
and political influence to promote the settlement of all 
international disputes by peaceful arbitration. 

Human progress has been sometimes aided by the 
sword. There are times when public virtue must de- 
fend itself and extend itself by arms. Therefore it is 
not always true that peace is cheap at any price; 
but as a general rule the man who maintains that war 
is dear at any price stands on solid moral ground. 
Patriotic virtue may be latent in physical and intel- 
jJectual strength; it may be the very inspiration of 
armies, but when national greatness prompts men to 
fight for trivial causes it makes them irrational agents 
of destruction like the mad winds that sometimes 
wreck ships and villages. 


“Tis well to have a giant’s strength, 
But tyrannous to use it like a giant."’ 


As I raise my eyes from this paper, I see in the 
corner of my room a sword; off duty let us hope for 
evermore. The sight of it overwhelms me with mourn- 
ful memories. I would gladly give all that I have ever 
had, and all that I have ever been if Tubal Cain would 
come again, and beat that sword into a pruning hook; 
if he would order his apprentices throughout the world 
to do the same‘by every other sword. If that would 
cause an “overproduction” of pruning hooks, let them 
beat them into fence wire, stoves, pots and kettles, or 
any other gentle, virtuous, and useful things. 





PASSIONS AND MANIAS.* 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 

THE overmastering sway of special passions can 
often be traced to the influence of abnormal social 
conditions, tending to suppress the manifestations of 
various natural instincts, and thus favoring the devel- 
opment of others to a degree of undue prominence. 
The vehemence of the genetic passion, for instance, 
with its life-blighting excesses and the reckless de- 
spair of its reaction against stubborn obstacles, has 
unquestionably been increased by the suppression of 
instincts which found a free scope of development in 
the social tendencies of Antiquity. During the seven 
last centuries of Grecian and Roman ‘civilization, pa- 
triotism and the enthusiasm of gymnastic emulation 
counterbalanced the influence of a passion which 


* Copyrighted under “ Body and Mind ; or, The Data of Moral Physiology.” 
Part XXII. 
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during the era of medieval anti-naturalism acquired 
a wholly abnormal preponderance, and which still dis- 
turbs the moral equilibrium of millions. 

Freedom, science, and the love of Nature were for 
ages persecuted in the name of an earth-renouncing 
dogma; patriotism, even, was blighted by the delusion 
which trained all true believers to yearn for the grave 
as the gate to the proper home of their souls, but the 
sexual instinct defied control, and consequently be- 
came the channel for the united currents of all emo- 
tional propensities,—with results which still incline us 
to greatly overrate the za/ura/ persistence of a passion, 
which, under less abnormal conditions, was able to 
acquire only a decidedly intermittent prominence. 
Disappointed love, as a cause of suicide, now takes 
precedence of all other motives of self-destruction, 
while no other fact in the history of morals is more 
clearly established than the truth of Peter Bayle’s re- 
mark, that at a time when suicide was considered jus- 
tifiable, or even honorable, a free man’s desire to leave 
the world on account of disappointment in courtship, 
would generally have been attributed to insanity. The 
women of antiquity had but scant resources outside of 
marriage, and the example of Dido and Sappho con- 
sequently found frequent imitators, while rejected male 
lovers, with the rarest exceptions, would have laughed 
down their disappointment after the manner of the 
poet Ovid—one of the few classic writers who seems 
to have considered the subject worth any special no- 
tice whatever. Love-stories which now almost mo- 
nopolize the interest of nine out of ten readers (nine- 
teen out of twenty 4ook-readers, to judge from the 
records of our public libraries) were almost unknown 
to the Jiterary age of Greece and Rome, or were rele- 
gated to the sphere of the lowest comedy—even in the 
era of social license that followed the introduction of 
Asiatic luxuries. Books of travel and adventure, prize- 
fight bulletins, ghost stories and ribald satires had 
long eclipsed the popularity of Homerian heroics, 
when a writer of love tales would still have been re- 
ferred to a female clan of readers, or rather of hearers, 
since persons, even of moderate literary attainments, 
would not have-thought it worth their while to waste 
an hour with the perusal of other people’s courtship 
twaddle. Werther’s wailings would have failed to 
excite anything but the surprise of a Roman reader, 
and the end of the romance would have been consid- 
ered an offense against the laws of probability—not to 
mention common sense, or the ethics of stoicism. As 
a motive of self-destruction a temporary tooth-ache 
would hardly have been thought a more preposterous 
pretext. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that in 
that age of earth-worship the moral obligation of en- 
during the troubles of an unpropitious life for its own 
sake was generally overrated. The expediency of ter- 
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minating an existence of hopeless affliction was one of 
the few points in which the disciples of Epicurus agreed 
with the stoics, and the example of Cicero and Lucre- 
tius made them the patron saints of their respective 
sects. Hegesias, who combined that doctrine with a 
pessimistic view of life in general, made so many con- 
verts that the city of Alexandria, during his presence, 
experienced a veritable epidemic of suicide, which at 
last obliged King Ptolemy to banish the philosopher 
from Egypt. Cassius, Atticus, Cato, and Diodorus 
held similar views, and Pliny goes so far as to vaunt 
the lot of man, as “superior to that of the Gods in this 
respect, that man has the power of seeking refuge in 
the peace of the tomb.” “To death alone we owe it,” 
says Seneca, “that life is not a prison, that erect be- 
neath the frowns of fate a man can preserve his mind 
unshaken and master of itself. Slavery loses its bit- 
terness, when by a step, a captive can pass to liberty. 
Against all the injuries of life, we have the refuge of 
death. You see that yawning precipice? It is the gate 
of freedom. You see that river, that ocean? Liberty 
awaits you at the bottom. As we choose the ship in 
which we will sail, so we ought to choose the death by 
which we will leave life. In no matter more than in 
death should we act according to our desire. Man 
may seek the approbation of others in his life; his 
death concerns himself alone. That is the best which 
pleases him most. Fate, indeed, has granted us no 
better boon than this, that life should have but one 
entrance and many gates of exit. Why should we en- 
dure the agonies of disease and the indignities of des- 
potism, when we can free ourselves from all troubles 
and shake off every bond? For this reason, and for 
this alone, life is not an evil—that no one is obliged to 
live. The lot of man is happy because no one con- 
tinues miserable but by hisown fault. Iflife pleases you, 
stay. If not—yjacet janua, exi,—the door is open. You 
have aright at any time to return to whence you came.” 

Nor were such views confined to the disciples of 
philosophy. Longinus,.a commander of the Dacian 
legions, killed himself in the camp of his captors to 
save his inferior officers the trouble of treating for his 
ransom. Tullius Marcellinus, a young patrician of 
ample fortune, anticipated the development of a troub- 
lesome disease by assembling his friends and calmly 
announcing his intention to starve himself to death. 
His last days were passed in cheerful conversation; 
and his faithful attendants, an hour before his death, 
were dismissed with presents, as from a banquet. A 
freedman of Otho killed himself at his grave; nay, the 
younger Plinius mentions a devotee of the circus-sports 
who flung himself into the blazing funeral pile of a 
popular charioteer. “From grief without hope,” says 
Musonius, “we may seek refuge in death, even without 
the fear of direct pain,—in the absence of anything 


refuge of suicide. 
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essential to make life pleasant. Why should we tarry? 
Let us depart cheerfully, as from a festival. 

Neither Buddha nor Schopenhauer could have 
ventured to speak out more plainly; yet in an age 
when life, upon slight provocation, was so often flung 
away like an ill-fitting garment, the mischievous pranks. 
of Amor were almost universally dismissed with a jest, 
even by votaries of his shrine, while grave statesmen 
and philosophers would have deemed it beneath their 
dignity to mention them at all. 

Turning to the impulsive natives of the South Sea 
Islands, as representative children of Nature, we find, 
in that respect abundant evidence of a similar stoicism. 
With all their emotional passions, the natives of Tahiti 
treated the disappointments of courtship as a matter 
of burlesque and good-natured banter, rather than as 
a subject of tragic heroics, while the manful New 
Zealander, with all their love of poetry, would have 
failed to comprehend the meaning of Petrarca’s Jere- 
miads. “Among the Maoris,” says Prof. Hochstetter, 
“ married women are treated with comparative indul- 
gence, and the son of a chief does his own wooing as 
modestly as the poor fisherman’s son, but the intrigues. 
of courtship are hardly thought worth a freeman’s 
trouble, and the self-abasement, and self-immolations. 
of our inamoratos would pass the comprehension of a 
Maori lover.” 

Those facts throw a suggestive light upon the sig- 
nificance of one of the strangest phenomena in moral 
physiology, and at the same time illustrate a curious. 
analogy in the pathological principles of physical and 
entotional life. The fact that a tortoise can survive de- 
capitation, does not indicate the higher value of her 
existence, as compared with that of a man’s, but merely 
proves the anatomical circumstance that a man’s brain 
is a more important center of vitality than the brain of 
a tortoise. Nor should we overrate the Pagan stand- 
ard, of estimating the value of life, because the men 
of antiquity contrived to endure the torments of a 
passion that drives millions of our contemparies to the 
The contrasting fate of ancient and 
modern lovers does not even indicate the decline of 
stoicism, but merely proves the fact that the sexual 
passion has become a more important center of emo- 
tional life. True to her principle of eudemonism, Na- 
ture reverses the doom of life whenever the scale of 
weal and woe threatens to preponderate on the side 
of wretchedness, and the same reason that determines 
the organism to surrender its life to a cureless injury 
of the brain, impels the soul to renounce an existence 
embittered by a deep wound of the predominant affec- 
tions. During the age of Pagan civilization the aspir- 
ations of emotional life were centered upon patriotism, 
ambition, the love of gain, the love of strength and 
health. During the medieval millenium of madness 











they were engrossed by religious monomanias counter- 
balanced by the predominance of the sexual instinct. 
Since the advent of our latter-day civilization they have 
been divided mainly between sexual love and the 
thirst of gain—“ amativeness” and “acquisitiveness,” 
as the phrenologists would express it,—slightly modi- 
fied, perhaps, by the influence of inquisitiveness and 
the lingering after-effects of supernaturalism. In mil- 
lions of souls the life-despising mania of antinatural- 
ism has extinguished the love of health and the enthu- 
siasm of athletic emulation, (once the master-passion 
of manhood,) as well as ambition and patriotism, in 
the ancient significance of those words. Love, how- 
ever, has remained, like Hope in Pandora’s box, and 
by monopolizing the energies of other passions now 
burns like a fire intensified by the fuel of many ex- 
tinguished altars. A modern Petrarch too often stands 
really at the grave of his only earthly hope in watching 
the fatal pallor of a beloved face and closing the eyes 
‘“Which now so faint and dim, 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him ;” 

and in the words of Musonius, the gate of suicide be- 
comes a welcome refuge from the consciousness “of 
a loss involving all that could have made life pleasant.” 
Hence, also, the suggestive fact that the frequency of 
love-suicides increases with the prevalence of condi- 
tions tending to limit the energies of passion to the 
sway of the genetic instinct. 

Werther tragedies, in fact, are far more frequent 
in the crowded cities of our Atlantic seaboard than on 
the hunting grounds of Texas and California, but after 
all, less frequent in the largest cities than in the Sab- 
batarian atmosphere of small country-towns, deprived 
of amusements, deprived of outdoor-sports, reduced to 
the alternative of prayerbooks and novels. In com- 
mercial communities dollar-worship offers a welcome 
trilemma, and may monopolize the emotional energies 
to a degree developing an ultra-Pagan indifference to 
the caprices of Love, but, on the other hand, involving 
the risk of a complete moral collapse upon the sudden 
loss of a prop supporting the hopes of the ruling pas- 
sion. Suicide as a consequence of financial disaster, 
is, indeed, becoming an international phenomenon, not 
always confined to the confessed centres of Mammon- 
worship, the most characteristic instance being, per- 
haps, the case of a Swiss soldier who picked up a 
heavy pocketbook in the grass of a lakeside prome- 
nade and sat down to examine its contents. In addi- 
tion to a number of illegible letters those contents 
included a large roll of paper-money—white Bank 
of England notes, quite unlike the French equivalents 
which the finder had now and then seen in the restaur- 
ants of his native town, and after scrutinizing the 
shape of a Brahma key, hardly apt to fit any local lock, 
the young native concluded that the miscellany of out- 
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landish objects was of no value to any one but the 


rightful owner and determined to report his discovery 
at the police-station and register his name as an ap- 
plicant for any possible reward. The sensation caused 
by his announcement was equalled only by his sur- 
prise, when he learned that the owner had offered a 
réward of five thousand francs, and a dismal misgiving 
was more than verified when further inquries elicited 
the fact that the pocketbook contained a sum of eighty- 
five thousand francs in notes that could have been 
changed at any city-bank. The officials shook the hand 
of the honest finder; newsmongers crowded in and 
congratulations were followed by a round of applause, 
but the soldier staggered out in the street like a man 
reeling under the effect of a deadly blow, and a few 
hours after his corpse and a horse-pistol were dis- 
covered in an orchard-grove of Hottingen, a short dis- 
tance from the promenade where he had found and 
wasted the chance of realizing the day dream of his life. 


ASPECTS, CHRISTIAN AND HUMAN. 
BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 





Ill. 

HE must havea hard heart who has never been 
touched by that episode in early English history when, 
after the Romans had withdrawn their last legions 
from Britain, the Britons, who had learnt from their 
conquerors the softness but not the strength of civili- 
zation, were desperately harassed by the hordes of 
Picts and Scots from the north, and by the invasions 
of barbarians from beyond the sea. Messengers hur- 
ried to Rome, to bear the “Last Groans of the Brit- 
ons.” “The barbarians on the one hand chase us into 
the sea; the sea, on the other, throws us back upon 
the barbarians; and we have only the hard choice left 
us, of perishing by the sword, or by the waves. Send 
back thy protecting legions, O Rome, or we die!” So 
implored the Britons in their distress; but Rome could 
not succor them. Foes, who should have been her 
friends, and barbarians who had always been her foes, 
now encompassed her unto death. Aétius, her last 


champion, was vainly struggling to defend her against 


Attila; and thenceforward no Roman phalanx went to 
save the Britons from destruction. 

Methinks that throughout Christendom there has 
long resounded, and still resounds, a cry, as frantic and 
pathetic as theirs, of men in spiritual distress. “Come 
back ! come back!” they call out to those dogmas 


which, like the Roman mercenaries, so long upheld. 


them. ‘Come back in your old-time might, ere the 
wolves of infidelity devour us, or the waters of despair 
wash over ourheads!” Butthedeparted come not back. 

Who shall describe the panic, the anguish of men 
who feel the immemorial bonds of religious tradition 
bursting asunder? Voyagers tell us that in the Polar 
Sea, after many tranquil days of mild Spring weather, 
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the ice-floe suddenly cracks and breaks up, with a tre- 
mendous roar; and what was but just now a solid 
plain whereon a whole nation might safely encamp, 
splits into a thousand fragments—some huge as moun- 
tains, some mere spars and splinters of ice, which jos- 
tle and grind and shatter and overturn each other, as 
all begin to drift slowly at the mercy of wind and tide. 

So might one picture to himself that spiritual cat- 
aclysm known as the Decay of Faith: except that the 
rending is less sudden, and is perceptible to the mind’s 
eye alone. At first, it is whispered as a rumor, then 
it is confidently proclaimed as a fact, that God has 
withdrawn himself from interposing in earthly affairs. 
He has withdrawn, leaving his viceroys—natural laws 
—to work out his purposes. But ere long, fearless 
sceptics affirm that there never was, and is not now, 
a God: that the universe is but a monstrous clock, 
whose wheels were wound up spontaneously and re- 
volve inexorably—a machine which had no maker and 
has no director. Fix your eyes on the tiniest froth- 
bubble which twinkles a moment ere it is whirled over 
the brink of Niagara: so insignificant is this Earth 
compared with the multitude of the stars, innumera- 
ble andimmense. ‘“ What!” exclaims the pious, “was 
not Earth, despite her insignificance, chosen by the 
Almighty to be the especial home of man? Was not 
the sun created towarm him? And are not all beasts 
and fowls and fishes to serve him ?’’—“ Nay,” replies 
the man of science, “this tiny sphere you tread was 
cast off from the sun, like a spark from the wheel of a 
lapidary. The Animal Kingdom was not made for 
you, but you are descended from it: yourself and your 
horse had the same ancestor; the haughtiest prince is 
but cousin to the clam.”—“ But what of man’s destiny ? 
of the miraculous revelation of religion? Of the war 
between good and evil? Of man’s hope of immortal- 
ity?” “Experience and the records of science prove 
that immutable laws have always prevailed. Of man’s 
destiny, we can know nothing: what has been we state, 
what may be we cannot guess. Nature begets mil- 
lions of creatures, among which the weak perish and 
the strong survive, till these in turn are superseded by 
stronger species. When the body dies, it is dissolved 
into its elements, and disappears.”—“O my brother, 
what help? What consolation ?” 

In an epoch when this cry of anguish is sent up, 
and the deaf heavens hear it not, the native qualities 
of men show themselves most plainly in their conduct. 
Those to whom religion was a check, toss the reins to 
their appetites, as thieves exult when the police are 
summoned away toa fire. Some men turn satirists and 
cynics, and make sport of the arrogant pretensions 
—suddenly collapsed—of their religious fellows. The 
ravens of pessimism croak from many a tree. The 
indifferent are languidly complacent, because indiffer- 


' the strongest minds. 
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ence now seems the highest wisdom. The stubborn- 
pious cling desperately to the chance that a flaw in 
the evidence will be discovered. Some are defiant: 
they will continue to live as if the assumptions of their 
creed had not been undermined. The timid caress 
and cherish the familiar symbols of worship, as a be- 
reaved mother fondles the toys and garments of her 
dead child,—and try to believe that the lost will re- 
turn. Some'there are who ransack the past, lest the 
vital truth buried in an earlier religion may have been 
overlooked: perchance Confucius, or Zoroaster, or 
Buddha had the secret. Some plunge into the vapors 
of spiritualism, and snatch at reports of haunted houses 
and ‘materializations’ to justify their folly. Many are 


_ the look-outs on towers and high places, who strain 


their eyes eastward for the first streaks of dawn, while 
in their heart gnaws the doubt that night may have 
closed in forevermore. Some fortify themselves with 
the precepts of the wise men, and the examples of the 
noble. The brave resolve that death alone: shall rob 
them of their courage: like that regiment of English 
soldiers who, when their transport-ship was founder- 
ing in the Bay of Biscay, marshaled themselves in 
battle-order on the deck, and went down singing their 
songs of victory. 

These are some of the signs by which the Decay of 
Faith is made manifest: unspeakably tragic to any 
mind capable of scanning it, and not be understood by 
Here is a mystery seen in the 
guise of agony: no fabled head of Medusa, but a real 
horror, which paralyzes most of its beholders. Think 
of it—the relations of men’s souls to their spiritual 
source appear to be hopelessly destroyed! Many earn- 
estly asking, “ Have I a soul?’”’ Many seriously an- 
swering, “No.” Very noteworthy, moreover, is the 
course of this infection. It steals on so gradually that 
its victims are not soon aware of it. Not ina day, nor 
in a year, does it eat its way to the vitals of society. 
Outwardly, you hardly observe a change. Men eat 
and work and sleep, as of yore. Business and trade, 
theatres and entertainments, still occupy or amuse 
them. In the churches there are still preachers, and 
congregations to listen to them. There i$ the peren- 
nial wrangle over politics; the daily snarls and squab- 
bles of the critics. Proclamations of thanksgiving to 
the Almighty are issued; Fourth-of-July orations are 
spouted; startling inventions and scientific discover- 
ies are announced. We are delirious in our adoration 
of Progress: only yesterday a new churn was patented; 
a new asteroid catalogued! But while the malady— 
world-ache, the German experts call it—is invisible on 
the surface, it spreads pitilessly through every vein 
and artery; and even when it can be concealed no 
longer, men’s casual behavior alters little. They feign 
hopefulness or nonchalance: but by the lack of cheer 











in the voice and of lustre in the eye, we know that the 
change has come. 

The Religion which dreads to wake up in the morn- 
ing, lest Science in her midnight vigil shall have made 
a discovery which threatens to banish God from the 
universe, can be housed in no solid home of Truth. 
What? shall the telescope or the alembic be taken as 
an irrefragable witness, if it testify that the soul of man 
—whence sprang the ingenuity which fashioned those 
‘very instruments—is but a fantastic unreality? Con- 
siderations of natural bulk and area seem to me irrel- 
evant in spiritual concerns. My belief in immortality 
would never be shaken by knowing that the earth is 
but a speck among the constellations, and that I my- 
-self am but an atom compared to the earth. To the 
ant I am acolossus, as the ant is to the microbe: which 
proves relativity in size, but nothing absolute. Mate- 
rial standards of more-and-less apply not to the intel- 
lect and the soul. No one has observed that men six 
feet tall are more learned or more benevolent, than 
men of five feet six; or that dwarfs add to their wis- 
-dom by mounting on stilts. Do you measure love by 
the yard, aspirations by the peck? Those intuitions 
which urge us towards perfection, would not be more 
valid were our globe as vast as Sirius: the Texan’s 
chance of immortality is not several hundred times 
greater than the Rhode Islander’s. 

Biologists have, indeed, hit upon a formula which 
helps them in their experiments. They now “envis- 
age the animal mainly as a machine in which poten- 
tial energy is being transformed back again into kin- 
etic.” * A short and easy saw for scientific purposes, 
but of slight perceptible value for understanding hu- 
man animals in their complex social relations. I sus- 
pect that the sun’s disc will have shrunk many leagues, 
causing a glacial atmosphere to wrap the earth, ere 
men estimate their passions by so many foot-pounds 
of potential or kinetic energy. 

I had rather, on the contrary, seek in our material 
insignificance, and in our inablity to express ourselves 
by algebraic or chemical notation, prognostics to jus- 
tify our loftiest visions of destiny. Regarding this wee 
creature, Man, as a body, a combination of physical 
forces, how contemptible he seems! An ounce of 
lead, a breath of air, a mislodged grape-seed, any one 
of a thousand accidents, may bring him to the dust. 
Yet is this pigmy a partaker of Time and Space. Eter- 
nal Force does not slight him, but must work for and 
in him. «There is no property of matter which may 
treat him as a thing of no consequence. And who 
shall state the wonder and variety to which his soul is 
heir? In that invisible mind of his he carries the con- 
ception of a universe, of eternity, though he cannot 
understand them. He beholds himself a sharer in the 


Grant Allen: Fortnightly Review, June, 1887. 
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infinite. Through his fingers slip the chords which 
unite the farthest past to the farthest future. Every 
discovery of science which reveals new splendors in 
our habitation, adds to the majesty of us who dwell 
therein. And in our hearts these unutterable thoughts, 
these visions aimed beyond space and time, these un- 
quenchable longings, this love which flows out from 
us to our fellows, and from our fellows to us—whence 
are they? Not in the material universe can you dis- 
cover their origin: not in the world of matter can you 
discover fulfilments which will satisfy them. 





HEDONISM AND ASCETICISM. 

A SYSTEMATIC conception of the universe is the the- 
oretical, and ethics the practical aspect of philosophy. 
It is obvious that both are closely associated; the one 
is the basis of the other, and we cannot properly judge 
of the problems of the latter unless we have grasped 
the main truths of the former. 

By “morals” we understand the proper conduct of 
life, and by “ethics” the science of morals. Now, it 
is true that a man can instinctively lead a moral life 
without having any knowledge of the theoretical basis 
and the practical application of ethics. Moralsare, as 
a rule, very stable, and a moral man who in later 
years happens to believe in a wrong system of ethics 
is not liable to change much of his good habits of life. 
It is also true that a man who has inborn, perhaps 
hereditarily ingrained, immoral tendencies will by 
theoretical instruction in ethics most likely not be 
greatly improved. Nevertheless, as a rule, philosophy 
and ethics go together, and a wrong philosophy will 
produce a wrong ethics, and a wrong ethics will, if 
not in the present, certainly in the next generation, 
corrupt the morals also. 

The details of a philosophy, or a religion (which lat- 
ter, after all, is but a popular philosophy, a philosophy 
of the heart) may be, and, indeed, are, quite indifferent 
as to the ethical inferences that can be drawn from it. 
But the main truths are not. The main truths of a re- 
ligion or philosophy lend the color to the. ethics that 
grows therefrom. And we find in the history of phi- 
losophy that materialism, with a great regularity, pro- 
duces hedonism or utilitarianism; for it places the ul- 
timate object of life in material existence and its well 
being, vz. in happiness. Spiritualism, on the other 
hand, as a rule, leads to asceticism; it renounces the 


pleasures of the world, for it seeks the object of life in _ 


the deliverance of the soul from the fetters of the body. 
Monism rejects both views; it finds the purpose of 
existence in the constant aspiration of realizing ahigher 
and better, a nobler, and more beautiful state of exist- 
ence. Life is a boon so far only as it offers an occasion 
to improve that which lies in our power to change— 
the forms of things and the modes of life. It is not 
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pleasure or happiness that gives value to our days, but 
the work done for the progress of our race. Moses ex- 
presses this truth most powerfully in a passage of his 
grand psalm, which we quote according to the forci- 
ble translation of Luther: “Man’s life will last three 
score years and ten, or, at the best, four score; but if 
it was precious, it was of labor and sorrow.” 

Mere happiness will leave the heart empty, and the 
aspiration for happiness will make of man a shallow 
trifler. Asceticism, on the other hand, will prove de- 
structive and suicidal. But if we consider the punct- 
ual performance of our daily duty, every one in his 
province, as the object of our lives, which must be 
done to enhance our ideals and help mankind (be it 
ever so little) to progress, we shall find occasion to 
unite the truths hidden in both,—the materialistic and 
spiritualistic ethics. We shall find sufficient occasion 
to practice abstinence, to exercise self-control, and to 
set aside the fleeting pleasures of the moment. At 
the same time, while the pleasure-seeker will be 
wrecked in his vain endeavors, we shall experience 
that a noble satisfaction, which is the highest kind of 
happiness imaginable, follows those who are least con- 
cerned about enjoyment, and steadily attend to their 
duty. P. C. 





THE STONES OF MANHATTAN. 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 
I TREAD the stones of Manhattan; I, who have journeyed far 
From the meadow-sward and the moss-bank, and the streamlet’s 
pebbly bar; 
I, who have wandered hither, allured by the tales they told 
Of how the stones of Manhattan were reeking with ruddy gold. 


In the dear old mountain woodland, where maple and birch and pine 

Were linked with the swaying reaches of purple-clustered vine, 

Where violets blue and yellow, and crimson lilies grew, 

And the hawthorn's bloom in spring-time was studded with starry 
dew, 

Over the shelving ledges, over the granite floor, 

Over the boulders and pebbles, chanting its dryad lore, 

Over its stony pathway, sang a brook with silver tones,— 

God! what a stranger stream is roaring over Manhattan's stones! 


Dazzled by phantom fortune, I followed that brook adown, 

Where its turbid waters tarried a space by the teeming town, 

And on through the dreary lowlands, which deeper and darker 
flow, 

Till its dusky waves were lighted with the city’s lurid glow, 

Till the crystal stream was swallowed in a sluggish, polluted tide, 

Till the echoing forest voices in the babel-clamor died, 

Till swept like a leaf on the torrent I was whelmed where the 
breakers beat, 

Where the seething, surging human tide flows over Manhattan's 
street. 


I tread the stones of Manhattan, the stones that are hard to my 
feet, — 

As hard as the hearts around me, as hard as the faces I meet. 

Hot is their breath in summer, with fever of selfish greed, 

Cold is their touch in winter, as hearts to the hand of need. 
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My heel strikes fire from the flint, but the spark is dead ere it burns,. 
Strikes fire in my angry striding, but is bruised by the stone it spurns; 
And echo scorns with a stony voice the cry of a soul's despair 

Breathed out on the thunderous throbbings of the city’s desert air... 


Oh! faithless stones of Manhattan, that tempted my boyish feet 
Away from the clover-meadow, from the wind-woven waves of wheat, 
I thought ye a golden highway; I find ye the path of shame. 
Where souls are sold for silver, and gold is the price of fame ! 

But my weary feet must tread yet, as slaves on the quarry floor, 
And my aching brain must suffer your pitiless uproar, 

Till the raving tide shall sweep above, and ‘careless feet shall treadi 
On the fatal stones of Manhattan, over my dreamless bed ! 





SONNET. 
BY LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 


“‘ Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream:”’ 
SHAKSPEARE, Sonnet 129. 
On! the strong, strange emotion, bitter-sweet, 
That fills my weary bosom as I ride 
Along these lanes, and note on every side 
The woods and fields that knew my childish feet. 


Men stare at me, but all the ripening wheat 
Bows and is glad; the brook by which I sighed 
Told an old tale and laughed; and, dignified, 

My friends the trees stretch out their arms to greet. 


Ah, yes, ‘twas there while resting from my play 
I dreamt of future years, that used to seem 
So full of promise and so far away. 


Poor child! they come and go, but none redeem 
The worthless pledge; they pass, and each new day 
But dims the memory of that fond dream. 


WALLINGFORD, DELAWARE Co., Pa., July, 1875. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





WHAT WAS MATRIARCHY ? 
To the Editor of THe Oren CourtT:— 


Mrs. M. J. Gace presents an idea of the matriarchate widely 
different from that which I had gained from such reading and 
thinking as I have devoted to the subject, and it is important to 
determine which view is the correct one. I have remarked that it 
‘was, so far as can be determined, simply a prostitution in which 
the temper of the people did not require the mother to conceal the 
evidence of her position. * * * Female infanticide was practiced, 
and so was established a system which has its legitimate successor 
in the prostitution of modern ages."* On this Mrs. Gage observes + 
‘‘ All this is a mistake. Matriarchy was the first step outside of 
promiscuity; it was the very foundation of the family. Wilkin 
shows that upon the relation between the mother and child the re- 
motest conception of the family was based.” She then cited ex-- 
amples of the exclusion of the father from the family relation in 
various primitive and some recent races; and the Celtic cult of god 
and goddess, which were not husband and wife, but mother and 
son. Shé also says that under primitive matriarchy ‘‘ the father 
was a wanderer and held in no esteem.” Finally she believes fe- 
male infanticide, both for economic and religious reasons, prosti- 
tution, compulsory marriages, and the sacrifice of animals, etc., to 
have been all due to the ascendancy of man in the family or the 


* THE Open Court, 1888, p. 1388. 
+L. c., 1889, p. 1481. 
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patriarchate, acquired later in history, and continued to the present 


day. These statements of Mrs. Gage constitute a terrible ar-' 


raignment of the male sex, and could they be supported, would go 
far to justify the M/atrio/atry of which her paragraphs are redolent; 
If she is right, we men must acknowledge our base origin, and join 
her in her worship. 

There are two ways of approaching the subject; one through 
the materials of history; the other by the exercise of our rational 
powers. History of those remote ages is not very clear, and the 
exact nature of the morality of those times is not easily discover- 
able. I shall however return to this source of information, but 
first let us exercise a little common sense. 

It is generally supposed that the reason why descent was origi- 
nally traced through the mother, was because the personality of 
the father could not be definitely ascertained. This would follow 
from the ignorance of the mother herself, or the uncertainty at- 
taching to her statements on the subject. There is no other con- 
ceivable reason for such a state of affairs, and it is the more prob- 
able, if ‘‘the father was a wanderer and held in no esteem.” Under 
such circumstances variable paternity would be inevitable; and to 
this day it is the wandering lives of many men which constitute 
the insoluble backbone of prostitution. One cannot say correctly 
that such mothers as these with their children constituted a 
‘‘family” in the technical sense. Such women with children 
would necessarily have a a residence more fixed than the unen- 
cumbered man, so that women became mistresses of such homes as 
they were, and this is perhaps what the matriarchate amounted to. 

Let us however turn to McLennan’s ‘‘ Primitive Marriage,” a 
standard work, to which I was referred by Dr. E. B. Tylor for in- 
formation on this subject. Dr. McLennan says, p. 124: ‘‘ The 
blood ties through females being obvious and indisputable, the idea 
of blood-relationship as soon as it was formed, must have begun to 
develop, however slowly, into a system embracing them. What 
further development this idea might have,—whether it would si- 
multaneously have a development in the direction of kinship through 
males,—must have depended on the circumstances connected with 
paternity. Ifthe paternity of a child were usually as indisputable 
as the maternity, we might expect to find kinship through males 
acknowledged soon after kinship through females. * * * And 
fathers must usually be known before men will think of relation- 
ship through fathers, indeed before the idea of a father can be 
formed. The requisite degree of certainty can be had only when 
the mother is appropriated to a particular man as his wife, and 
when women thus appropriated are usually found faithful to their 
lords.” P. 131: ‘‘ Before the invention of the arts, and the forma- 
tion of provident habits the struggle for existence must often have 
become very serious. The instincts of self-preservation therefore 
must have frequently predominated and shaped the features of 
society freely as if the unselfish affections had no place in human 
nature. * * * Foremost among the results of this early struggle 
for food and security must have been an effect upon the balance of 
the sexes. As braves and hunters were required and valued, it 
would be the interest of every horde to rear, when possible, 
its healthy male children. It would be less its interest to rear fe- 
males, as they would be less capable of self-support, and of con- 
tributing by their exertions to the common good: In this lies the 
only explanation which can be accepted of the origin of those sys- 
tems of female infanticide still existing, the discovery of which from 
time to time, in out-of-the-way places, so shocks our humanity. 
It is of no consequence by what theories the races who practice 
infanticide now defend the practice. There can be no doubt that 
its origin is everywhere referable to that early time of struggle 
and necessity which we have been contemplating.” Mr. McLennan 
then goes on to show how that the deficiency of women would in- 
volve, first, promiscuity, and later, polyandry, in which the deter- 
mination of male parentage was mostly impossible. Thus the ma- 
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triarchy represents a primitive stage of society, and one which 
did not differ essentially from the modern system of prostitution. 
It gave way to monogamy and polygamy as men began to value 
women, and desired to protect and support their children. 
E. D. Cope. 
THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 

CHAPTER XXXJI.—Continued. 

“TI too am little better than an exorcist,” resumed 
the Professor, in answer to the remark of the Prin- 
cess. “It would be a bad recommendation for me 
if your Highness were to judge of my work by what I 
have achieved here in stirring up the old dust. One is. 
delighted and disappointed, like a child. It is fortu- 
nate that fate does not often tease us book-writers: 
with such tricks; what we do for the benefit of others 
does not depend upon accidental discoveries.” 

“I can form an idea of the seriousness of the work 
which I do not see,” exclaimed the Princess. “ Your 
kindness has opened at least an aperture through 
which I can look into the workshop of creative minds. 
I can understand that the labor of learned men must. 
have an irresistible attraction for those who belong 
to that silent community. I envy the women whose 
happiness it is to live their whole lives within the 
sphere of such occupations.” 

“We are bold conquerors at the writing-table,”” 
answered the Professor; “but the incongruity between 
our inward freedom and outward helplessness is often 
felt by the conqueror and those about him. They who 
really pass their lives with us may easily fathom us,. 
and can with difficulty bear our one-sidednees. For, 
your Highness, learned men themselves are like the 
books they write. In general we are badly prepared 
for the whirl of business, and sometimes helpless in 
the manifold activity of our time. We are true friends. 
to men in those hoyrs in which they seek new strength 
for the struggle of life, but in the struggle itself we 
are generally unskilful assistants.” 

« Are you thinking of yourself in speaking thus?” 
asked the Princess, quickly. 

“T had in my mind a picture of the combined 
traits of many of my fellow-workers, but if your High- 
ness inquires about myself, I also am in this respect a 
regular man of learning. For I have often had oppor- 
tunity of remarking how imperfect is my judgment on 
all questions in which my learning or my moral feel- 
ing do not give me assurance.” 

“TI do not like that, Mr. Werner,” cried the Prin- 
cess, leaning gravely back in her arm-chair. “ My 
fancy took its highest flight; I sat as sovereign of 
the world, prepared to make my people happy, and I 
made you my minister of state.”’ 

“ Your confidence gives me pleasure,” replie 
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Professor; “but if your Highness should ever be in 
the position to seek for an assistant in government, I 
could not accept this dignity with a good conscience 
unless your Highness’s subjects had all been passed 
through the bookbinder’s press, and wore little coats 
of pasteboard, and had on their backs labels that told 
the contents of each.” 

The Princess laughed, but her eyes rested with 
deep feeling on the honest countenance of the man. 
She rose and approached him. 

“ You are always true, open, and high-minded.” 

“ Thanks for your judgment,” replied the Professor, 
much pleased. “Even your Highness treats me like 
a spirit that dwells in a book; you praise me as openly 
as if I did not understand the words that you speak. 
I beg permission to convey to your Highness my feel- 
ings also in a review.” 

“What I am like, I do not wish to hear from you,” 
exclaimed the Princess; “for you would, in spite of 
the harmlessness which you boast of, end by reading 
me as plainly as if I had a morocco-covered back and 
gilt edges. But I am serious when I praise you. Yes, 
Mr. Werner, since you have been with us I have at- 
tained to a better understanding of the value of life. 
You do not know what an advantage it is for me to 
have intercourse with a mind which, undisturbed by 
the little trifles around it, only serves its high goddess 
of Truth. The turmoil of daily life bears hard upon 
us, and perplexes us; those by whom I am surrounded, 
even the best of them, all think and care about them- 
selves, and make convenient compacts between their 
feeling of duty and their egotism. But in you I per- 
ceive unselfishness and the incessant devotion of your- 
self to the highest labor of man. There is something 
great and lofty in this that overpowers me with ad- 
miration. I feel the worth of such an existence, like 
a new light that penetrates my sbul. Never have I 
known any one about me so inspired with heaven in 
his breast. That is my review of you, Professor Wer- 
ner; it is, perhaps, not well written, but it comes from 
my heart.” 

The eyes of the learned man shone as he looked at 
the enthusiastic countenance of the princely child, 
but he was silent. There was a long pause. The 
Princess turned away, and bent over her books. At 
last she began, with gentle voice: 

“You are going to your daily work, I will do so 
also. Before you leave me, I beg of you to be my 
instructor: I have marked a place in the work on art 
that you had the kindness to bring from the library, 
which I could not quite understand.” 

The Professor took the open book from her hand, 
and laughed. 

“This is the theory of quite a different art; it is 
not the right book.” 


The Princess read, “ How to make blanc-mange.” 
She opened the title page: ““Common-sense cook-book 
of an old Nuremberg cook.” She turned the book 
round with astonishment; it was the same simple 
binding. 

““ How does this come here?” she exclaimed, with 
vexation, and rang for her maid. 

“No one has been here,” said the latter, “ except 
the Princes, a short time ago.” 


«“ Ah!” exclaimed the Princess, depressed. “Then 
there is no hope. We are now under the dominion of 
a mischievous spirit, and must wait till our book re- 
turns. Farewell, Mr. Werner; if the mischievous 
spirit restores me the book I shall call you back.” 


When the Professor had taken leave, the maid 
came back alarmed and brought the lost Archeology 
in a sad condition. The book was in the cage of the 
monkey. Giocco had studied it industriously, and 
was furious when the volume was taken away from 
him. 

At the same hour the Chamberlain was standing 
before the Sovereign. 

“ Your friends from the University have domesti- 
cated themselves with us; I take for granted that you 
have done your best to make our city agreeable to 
them.” 


“ Professor Werner appears well contented,” re- 
plied the Chamberlain, with reserve. 


“ Has your sister Malwine made the acquaintance 
of the Professor’s wife? ”’ 


“ Unfortunately my sister has been obliged to nurse 
a sick aunt in the country.”’ 


“ That is a pity,” replied the Sovereign; “she may 
have reason to regret this accident. Some time ago 
you expressed your opinion that some practical occu- 
pation would be beneficial to the Hereditary Prince; 
I have considered the matter. It will be necessary to 
find the means of a temporary residence in the district 
of Rossau. The old forester’s lodge will not be ill ad- 
apted to it. I have determined by additional build- 
ing to change the house into a habitable residence. 
The Hereditary Prince must be on the spot to plan 
the building according to his wishes, and you will 
accompany him. The architect has orders to draw 
the plans according to the Prince’s directions. I only 
wish to speak to him about the proposed estimate. 
Meanwhile the Hereditary Prince will occupy the 
rooms that are reserved for me in the forester’s lodge. 
But as the building will not take up his whole- time, 
he may employ his leisure in obtaining an insight into 
our agricultural methods, at the farm of the adjoining 
proprietor. He should learn about field-work and 
book-keeping. The year is already far advanced, 
which makes a speedy departure advisable. I hope 
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this arrangement will meet a wish that you have long 
entertained. The beautiful country and the quiet 
wood will be a refreshment to you after your winter- 
work.” 

The Chamberlain bowed dismayed before his mas. 
ter, who so graciously pronounced his banishment 
from Court. 
and related the bad tidings. 

“ It is exile!’ he exclaimed, beside himself. 

“ Make your preparations speedily,” replied the 
Hereditary Prince quietly. “I am prepared to go at 
once.” 

The Hereditary Prince went to his father. 

“T will do what you command, and make every 
effort to please you. If you, as a father, consider this 
residence in a distant place useful, I feel that you un- 
derstand better than I what will be beneficial for my 
future. But,” he continued, with hesitation, “I cannot 
go from here without making a request which I have 
much at heart.” 

“ Speak, Benno,” said the Sovereign, graciously. 

“| beg of you to permit the Professor and his wife 
to depart as quickly as possible from the neighborhood 
of the Court.” 

“Why so?” asked the Sovereign sharply. 

“ Their residence here is hurtful to Mrs. Werner. 
Her reputation is endangered by the unusual position 
in which she is placed. I owe him and her great grat- 
itude; their happiness is a matter of concern to me, 
and I am tormented by the thought that their stay in 
our parts threatens to disturb the peace of their life.” 

« And why does your gratitude fear a disturbance 
of the happiness that is so dear to you?” asked the 
Sovereign. 

“It is said that the Pavillion is a fateful residence 
for an honorable woman,” replied the Hereditary 
Prince, decidedly. 

“If what you call honor is endangered by her 
dwelling there, then that virtue is easily lost,” said the 
Sovereign, bitterly. 

“It is not the dwelling alone,” continued the He- 
reditary Prince; “ the ladies of the Court have been 
quite reserved in their conduct toward her; she is ill 
spoken of: gossip and calumny are busy in fabricating 
a false representation of her innocent life.” 

“T hear with astonishment,” said the Sovereign, 
“the lively interest you take in the stranger; yet, if I 
am rightly informed, you yourself during this time 
have shown her little chivalrous attention.” 

“T have not done so,” exclaimed the Hereditary 
Prince, “‘ because I have felt myself bound to avoid, 
at least so far as I was concerned, any conduct that 
might injure her. I saw the jeering looks of our gentle- 
men when she arrived; I heard their derogatory words 
about the new.beauty who was shut up in that house, 


He hastened to the Hereditary Prince’ 
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and my heart beat with shame and anger. Therefore 
I have painfully controlled myself; I have feigned in- 
difference before those about me, and I have been cold 
in my demeanor towards her; but, my father, it has. 
been a hard task to me, and I have felt deep and. 
bitter anxiety in the past few weeks; for the happiest 
hours of my life at college were passed in her society.’” 

The Sovereign had turned away; he now showed 
his son a smiling countenance. 

“So that was the reason of your reserve. I had 
forgotten that you had reached the age of tender sus- 
ceptibility and were inclined to.expend more emotion. 
and sentiment on your relations to women than is good 
for you. Yet I could envy you this. Unfortunately, 
life does not long retain its sensitive feelings.” He 
approached the Prince, and continued, good-humor- 
edly: “I do not deny, Benno, that in your interest I 
regarded the arrival of our visitors differently. Fora 
prince of your nature there is perhaps nothing so. 
fraught with culture as the tender feeling for a woman 
who makes no demands on the external life of her 
friend, and yet gives him all the charm of an intimate 
union of soul. Love affairs with ladies of the Court 
or with assuming intrigants would be dangerous for 
you; you must be on your guard that the woman to- 
whom you devote yourself will not trifle with you and 
selfishly make use of you for her ownends. From 
all that I knew, your connection with the lady in the 
Pavilion was just what would be advantageous for 
your future life. From reasons of which I have full 
appreciation, you have avoided accepting this idyllic. 
relation. You yourself have not chosen what I, with 
the best intentions, prepared for you; it seems to me, 
therefore, that you have lost the right in this affair to- 
express any wishes whatever.” 

“ Father,” explained the Hereditary Prince, hor- 
rified, and wringing his hands, “your saying this to 
me is indeed unkind. I had a dark foreboding that the 
invitation to them had some secret object in view. I 
have struggled with this suspicion, and blamed myself 
for it; now I am dismayed with the thought that I my- 
self am the innocent cause of this misfortune to these 
good people. . Your words give me the right to repeat 
my request: let them go as soon as possible, or you. 
will make your son miserable.” 

“ ] perceive an entirely new phase of your charac- 
ter,” replied the Sovereign; “ and I am thankful to you 
for the insight that you have at last accorded me into 
your silent nature. You are either a fantastical dream- 
er, or you have a talent for diplomacy that I have never 
attributed to you.” 

“T have never been other then candid to you,’” 
exclaimed the Hereditary Prince. 

“‘ Shall the lady return to her home at Bielstein to 
be saved?” asked the Sovereign mockingly. 
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“ No,” replied the Hereditary Prince, in a low tone. 

“ Your demand scarcely deserves an answer,” con- 
tinued the father. “The strangers have been called 
here for a certain time. The husband is not in my 
service. I am neither in a position to send them 
away, as they have given me no reason for dissatisfac- 
tion, nor to keep them here against their will.” 

“ Forgive me, my father,” exclaimed the Heredi- 
tary Prince. “You have yourself, by the gracious 
attention which you daily show to the wife, by your 
civil gifts and frequent visits, occasioned the Court to 
think that you take a special personal interest in her.” 

“Is the Court so busy in reporting to you what I, 
through the unbecoming conduct of others, have 
thought fit to do?” asked the Sovereign. 

“ Little is reported to me of what those about us 
say, and be assured that I do not lend a ready ear to 
their conjectures; but it is inevitable that I sometimes 
must hear what occupies them all and makes them 
all indignant. They venture to maintain even, that 
every one who does not show her attention is in dis- 
grace with you; and they think that they show special 
firmness of character and respectability in refusing to 
be civil to her. You, as well as she, are threatened 
with calumny. Forgive me, my father, for being this 
frank. You yourself have by your favor brought the 
lady into this dangerous position, and therefore it lies 
with you to deliver her from it.”’ 

“The Court always becomes virtuous when its 
master selects for distinction a lady who does not be- 
long to their circle; and you will soon learn the value 
of such strict morals,” replied the Sovereign. “ It 
must be a strong sentiment, Benno, which drives your 
timid nature to the utmost limits of the freedom of 
speech that is allowable from a son to a father.” 

The pale face of the Hereditary Prince colored. 

“ Yes, my father,” he cried, “hear what to every 
other ear will remain a secret; I love that lady with 
ferment and devoted heart. I would with pleasure 
make the greatest sacrifice in my power forher. I 
have felt the power that the beauty and innocence of 
a woman can exercise on a man. More than once 
have I strengthened myself by contact with her pure 
spirit. I was happy when near her, and unhappy 
when I could not look into her eyes. For a whole 
year I have thought in secret of her, and in this sorrow- 
ful feeling I have grown to be aman. That I have 
now courage to speak thus to you, I owe to the influ- 
ence which she has exercised upon me. I know, my 
father, how unhappy such a passion makes one; I 
know the misery of being for ever deprived of the 
woman one loves. The thought of the peace of her 
pure soulalone has sustained me in hours of bitterness. 
Now you know all. I have confided my secret to you 
and I beg of you, my Sovereign and father, to receive 


this confidence with indulgence. If you have hitherto 
cared for my welfare, now is the time when you can 
show me the highest proof of our sincerity. Honor 
the woman who is loved by your unhappy son.” 

The countenance of the Sovereign had changed 
while his son was speaking, and the latter was terrified 
at its menacing expression. 

“« Seek, for your tale, the ear of some knight-errant 
who eagerly drinks the water into which a tear of his 
lady-love has dropped.” 

“Yes, I seek your knightly help, my liege and 
Sovereign,” cried the Hereditary Prince, beside him- 
self. “I conjure you, do not let me implore you in 
vain. I call upon you, as the head of our illustrious 
house, and as a member of the order whose device we 
both wear, to do a service to me and for her. Do not 
refuse her your support in her danger.”’ 


“ We are not attending a medieval ceremony,” re- 
plied the Sovereign, coldly, “and your speech does 
not accord with the tone of practical life. I have not 
desired your confidence—you have thrust it upon me 
in too bold a manner. Do not wonder that your father 
is angry with your presumtuous speech, and that your 
Sovereign dismisses you with displeasure.”’ 

The Hereditary Prince turned pale and stepped 
back. 

“The anger of my father and the displeasure of 
my Sovereign are misfortunes which I feel deeply; 
but still more fearful to me is the thought, that here 
at Court an injury is done to an innocent person—an 
injury in which I must have a share. However heav- 
ily your anger may fall upon me, yet I must tell you 
that you have exposed the lady to misrepresentation, 
and as long as I stand before you I will repeat it, and 
not desist from my request to remove her from here,. 
for the sake of her honor and ours.”’ 

“ As your words flutter ceaselessly about the same 
empty phantom,” replied the Sovereign, “it is time to 
put an end to this conversation. You will depart at 
once, and leave it to time to enable me to forget, if I 
ever can do so, what I have heard from you to-day. 
Till then you may reflect in solitude on your folly, in 
wishing to play the part of guardian to strangers who 
are quite in a position to take care of themselves.” 

The Hereditary Prince bowed. 

“Has my most Sovereign liege any commands for 
me?” he asked, with trembling lips. 

The Sovereign replied sullenly: 

“It only remains to you now to excite the ill-will 
of the strangers against your father.” 

“Your Highness knows that such conduct would 
not become me.” ; 

The Sovereign waved his hand, and his.son de- 


parted with a silent bow. 
(To be continued.) 
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La Morare Dans Le Drag, L'Epopeg, ET LE Roman. Lucien 
Arréat, Paris: Felix Alcan. 


‘* The object of this work,” says M. Arréat, ‘‘is to seek, in all 
literatures, the evidences of moral evolution. It enters thus, con- 
currently, upon the province of history and psychology: it is a 
critical dissertation, historical or literary, as you may please to 
caM it.” The author neither accepts the doctrines of the intui- 
tionist school, that moral ideas are a priori cognitions, nor does he 
proceed from utilitarian principles, which construct ethics upon 
the criteria of pleasure or pain, Modern moralists, differing from 
Kant on the one hand and from the hedonists on the other, do not 
separate conscience from its proper accompanying phenomena, 
duty from its object; the purely subjective world of duty is not 
opposed to the sense-world of desires. They think, that a person, 
is ‘‘ obliged" by that which he desires, conceives as an end, and 
that the bond of obligation is wrought in the mind by the combined 
action of sensibility and reason, whatever may be the content of 
happiness or of duty. — 

This constant connection of duty and obligation is indicated by 
M. Arréat, in his analysis and exposition of the various states of mo- 
rality traceable in history and literature. Our author begins with 
an examination of the sources of moral activity, and of the emo- 
tional nature of man. The genesis of positive duties in the epic 
and drama of early times is depicted. The moral obligation, the 
moral conflict in the literature of every epoch; punishment aad re- 
morse, in tragedy and tradition; the principle of retribution, in the 
drama:—all are illustrated in the order of their development. The 
chapters on ‘‘ The Mechanism of the Will” ond on ‘‘ Pathological 
Heroes" are to be especially recommended. The latter is a sub- 
ject quite new in literary criticism, and the value of M. Arréat's 
discussion will be enhanced by its conformity with the recent in- 
vestigations of French experimental psychology. Literary criti- 
cism seldom seeks the assistance of science, and we may mark this 
departure as laudable in the author and indicative of more liberal 
tendency in a popular department of human opinion. yxpk, 


WINDFALLS.—SoBER THOUGHTS ON STAPLE THEMES. Richard 
Randolph, Philadelphia: Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom Street. 
Revised editions. 

In ‘‘ A Salutation " to the former of these two volumes Friend 
Richard Randolph writes: 

“* And if we be connected 
On the internal ground, 
With joy are we affected 
When Outward links are found.” 

In the inward aspiration after universal truth, and in the 
effort to realize that unity in actual life and philosophical thought 
which the formal constitution of the mind teaches us exists, the 
reader will find: the kernel of this little series of disquisitions. 
‘‘The doctrine of a pervading unity in nature, like every other 
principle in truth,” says the author, ‘‘ may be said to be an intui- 
tive perception of the healthy human soul.” Proceeding from this 
statement, Mr. Randolph selects mathematics as typical of univer- 
sal science; here are presented principles of universal applicability 
and certainty, and if there be a universal thought, the object of 
individual thinking, then by virtue of the applicability of these 
same laws of perception and thought to the development of other 
branches of knowledge, the objective reality of all must be equally 
established. ‘‘The whole creation will thus be intelligibly pre- 
sented to our imagination as a continuous temple of truth and 
beauty, albeit more or less vaguely, while the lingering veil of 
moral evil shall at all obscure the perfect designs of the divine 
Creator, and retard the full appreciation of the willing worshiper,”’ 
The essays following, of which we may enumerate’ ‘‘ The House 
of Bondage,” ‘‘ The Land of Promise,” ‘‘ The Place of Fiction,” 
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‘Hidden Life,” ‘‘ Conversation and Education,” are full of spir- 
itual vigor and earnest thought. 

In the collection ‘‘ Sober Thoughts on Staple Themes,” the 
same truth-aspiring spirit plays, the same effort to realize the 


ideals of Brotherly Love is present. ‘‘ Truth is the law as well 
as the. lawful object of life, and doctrine is valuable only as a re- 
flection of truth.” pKpK, 


The Jacqueminot Roses, which come to us in the March num- 
ber of the Arv¢ Amateur are glowing in color and blooming enough 
to give promise of a beautiful summer, instead of a chill and 
tardy spring. 

‘*My Note Book " is full of accounts of auction sales, picture 
exhibitions, and curious anecdotes about connoisseurs. A large 
portion of the number is devoted to the accounts of exhjbitions in- 
cluding those of water colors, of the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Brooklyn Art Club, and many others. 

The most important article is a biographical and critical sketch 
of Alexander Cabanel, the late French artist. He was widely 
known as the decorator of the Tuileries, and also by his portraits. 
Many Americans were among his letters. The critic sums up his 
life thus: 

‘‘In Cabanel’s artistic life there were three well marked pe- 
riods: those of the student, of the artist, of the teacher and me- 
chanical painter; and the second was the shortest and the least 
productive.” Some reproductions of his crayon studies well illus- 
trate the latter part of his career. 

China painters may be interested in the account of ‘‘ A New 
Portable Gas Kiln,” invented by a woman, to be heated by com- 
mon illuminating gas, which will ‘‘make it possible for china 
painters to fire their work at home.” 

A well illustrated article describes the methods of pen-drawing 
for the photo-engraving process. 

Useful hints are given to Amateur photographers. 

The most novel thipg in the number, however, is ‘‘ The Bed- 
room at Bedtime" which describes an old French bedroom with 
‘‘warming pan” and ‘‘ post warmer.” On the whole, this is an 
unusually interesting number of this popular periodical. tf. p. c. 





NOTES. 


On December 8, 1888, Col. Garrick Mallery held an address, 
as retiring president of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
upon ‘‘ Philosophy and Specialties," now published in the Bulletin 
series of that society. We like the spirit and method of Col. 
Mallery's address. The extent. and significance of organized sci- 
entific workin the United States, is reviewed with critical strokes. 
Our author finds an injurious predominance given to specialistic 
disquisitions in the proceedings of most of our scientific associations. 
Their true office should be to harmonize, to correlate, and to put 
in an intelligible, philosophic form the acquisitions their several 
departments have made. 

We have received the following letters, which for lack of space 
have been crowded from the columns of the present number: from 
Mr. Redway and Dr. Gould upon ‘‘ Dreams, Sleep, and Con- 
sciousness "; from A. M. G. in criticism of Mr. Francis Russell's 
communication, ‘' Postulates and Axioms ;” and from Wheel- 
barrow, in answer to the strictures of various correspondents, 

A contribution from the pen of M. Alfred Binet will appear in 
our next issue. The subject, one of transcendent interest to all 
thinking persons, is ‘‘Sensation and the Outer World.” Many 
novel points are touched, and the subject treated in M. Binet's 
usual clear and facile manner. 


Walter Pater, author of ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean," will con- 
tribute the End Paper to Scribner's for April, analyzing a group of 
‘‘Shakspere’s English Kings " from a novel point of view. 
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The Open Court Clubbing Rates. 


The following rates are offered to all who wish 
to subscribe for Tuk Oren Court and any one of 
the magazines in the list subjoined. If more than 
one be desired, they may be obtained through our 
office at the price stated in the first column, allow- 
ing a discount of 10 per cent on all orders amount- 
ing to $10.00 and over. Each periodical sent with 
Tue Oren Court for the price stated in the second 
column. Money must accompany all orders. 
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Architects and Builders Edition of 
Scientific American.............. 2.50 | 4.00 
Art AMAteur.........ccceserccccvcces $4.00 | $5.25 
Atlantic Monthly...........-.+-+eee0+ 4.00 | 5.20 
Century Magazine......... .....++++ 4:00 | 5.50 
Cottage Hearth The..............++++ 1.50 | 2.50 
Forum The (New Subscriptions)....| 5.00 | 5.00 
Forum The (Old Subscriptiens)..... 5.00 | 6.00 
Harper's Magazine ..............++++ 4.00 | §.00 
Harper's Weekly..........+++ee-s000+ 4:00 | 5.20 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... 3.00 | 4.25 
Macmillan’s Magazine............... 3.00 | 4.50 
Magazine of Anerican History....... 5.00 | 6.00 
Microscope The ........--+++eseeeees 1.00 | 2.75 
Nation The .... vecccscccccccccsesecs 3.00 | 4.70 
Nature (New York and London)..... 6.00 | 7.15 
North American Review............. 5.00 | 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly............ 5.00 | 6.00 
BOOMER... 000ccccccccceccvccesccccees 3.50 | 4.80 
Scientific American .... .....5+++0++ 3.00 | 4.50 
Scientific American Supplement. .... 5.00 | 6.00 
Scribner's Magazine..............++- 3.00 | 4.40 
DE, FREER ss cceccccccccccccscdsee 3.00 | 4.50 
Wide Awake. ........-.ccccesseevenes 2.40 | 4.00 











THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The Open Court 


will send the 


EMERSON BINDER 


to any address on receipt of Price. 
BACK NUMBERS WITH THE BINDER at 
the following prices: 


Vout. I—with Emerson Binder.....,.. $3.50 
Vor. Il—(current) ©. Seacowel $2.50 





PATENT BINDER 


will be sentpostpaid 


for 75 CENTS. 
Address 


OpenCourtPus.Co 











“Free Thought,” 


A Likeral Journal. 


Published Weekly at 504 Kearney Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Editors: 
SamugeLt P. Putnam, President American 
Secular Union. 
Gro. E. Macponatp, Formerly with the 
New York T vuth Seeker. 


Mr. Putnam is lecturing in the Pacific States and 
his ‘‘ News and Notes”’ of travel are an interesting 
feature of the paper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One subscription one year...............++00+ $2.00 
Two subscriptions i UCN: Sade weds “posws sereee $3.00 
Three i. eetye ches pakes ceweskeen $4.00 
Four <3 ” tae ieanshes sakes’ $5.00 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


PUTNAM & MACDONALD, 
504 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, Editor, 


Issued weekly. Coniains besides other 
interesting matter, the Sunday addresses of 
Hugh O. Pentecost, the famous agnostic 
and political economist. Devoted to the 
betterment of this world as the best prepa- 
ration for any possible other world. 

Annual Subscription, One Dollar. 

Subscribers will receive asa premiuma copy 
of Mr. Pentecost's book ‘‘ What I Believe.” 

Sample Copies sent free. 


Address FRED. C. LEUBUSCHER, 


38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








WANTED! 

An energetic and educated person wanted in 
every town, city, and district, to canvass for sub- 
scriptions to Taz Oren Court; liberal compensa- 
tion. Address, with references, 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


P. O. Drawer F., Chicago, Illinois. 





A BIOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

The ‘‘ AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL JOUR- 
NAL" is the cheapest periodical in the United 
States devoted to this branch of science, No bio- 
logist should do without it. Price, $1.00 per year; 
12 cents per copy. 


CHAS. W. SMILEY, Publisher, 


Box 630, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SHELLS, MINERALS & FOSSILS 


—aAlso— 


SEEDS and PLANTS. 
Cc. R. ORCUTT, Publisher, 


The West American Scientist, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 





Henry J. Ennis, 
Attorney and Counsellor in Patent Cases. 


Rejected and Complicated Cases a Specialty. 


Office: Lenox Building, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - 


te the U. S, Patent Office.) P, O. Box 
(Opp ere aer Business Exclusively. 








KOELLING & KLAPPENBACH, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 


48 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scientific Pamphlets. 


THE Open Court is in receipt of a num- 
ber of the latest re-publications of the 


Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift, 


in pamphlet form, which will be sent post-: 
paid to any address for 20 Cents each. 

DR. V. SCHLEGEL. Ueber den soge- 
nannten vierdimensionalen Raum. 
PROF. DR. A. SCHUBERT. Das Rechnen 

an den Fingern und Maschinen. 
PROF. DR. KARL KRAEPELIN. Die 
Bedeutung der naturhistorischen, in- 
sonderheit der Zoologischen Museen. 
PROF. DR. E. LOEW. Anleitung zu 
bliiten-biologischen Beobachtungen. 
DR. F. M. STAPFF. Das ‘glaziale’ Dwy- 
kakonglomerat Siidafrikas. 30 cts. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 La Salle Street, Chicago, I\finois. 
P. O. Drawer F. 


PUBLICATIONS OF “THE OPEN COURT.” 


Three Introductory Lectures 


The Science of Thought: 


(First published in Tuz Oren Court of June, July, 
and August, 1687.) 


BY F. MAX MULLER. 
1. The Lyme ey A Lan 


2. The Identity of Loaguage and Thought; and 
3. The Simplizity of ught. 


png a A ix which contains a Correspond- 

ought without Words," between F. 

Max Moller no Francis Galton, the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, George J. Romanes and Others. 


Neatly Bound in Cloth. Price, 75 Cts. 











Dreams, Sleep, Consciousness, 


——A PsycHoLocicaL Stupy By 
GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D. 
Price, 15 Cents. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 


By PAUL CARUS, Ph.D. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS, 

Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history; dis- 
cussing: 

1. The Nature of Ideas; 

2. The Etymology of the Word God; 

3- God an Abstract Idea; 

4. The Conceptions of God (Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Pantheism, Theism, and Atheism); 

5- Definition of the Idea of God; 

6. Entheism, the Monistic Conception of God. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


169-175 LA SALLE STREET, 
P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, Illinois. 











